












































We have a house to put in order... 


E HAVE A HOUSE to put in order... and it’s the 
house where America lives. 


Of our country’s many million homes, more than | out 
of every 10 are out-and-out slums. Nearly one-half of 
all American dwellings are in poor to “fair” condition, 
and urgently need basic repairs. 


Something must be done—both to correct the slums 
of today and prevent the slums of tomorrow. 


How do slums start? Usually just one house starts to 
slide downhill and soon a whole block changes. Pride is 
lost. Other houses are neglected, decay spreads. 


So the 20 million homes in need of basic repair and 
improvements deserve equal attention. The time to stop 
the spreading blight of slums is before it starts. 


What’s your stake in stopping slums? 


If you think your town is different, just look around you 
.--If you think slums only affect persons who live in 
them, think again. 


Slums raise taxes and lower property values of the 
whole town. They raise rates of crime, delinquency and 
disease. Everyone has a real stake in stopping slums. 
And that includes you as a businessman. 


Your firm is certainly dependent on the welfare of the 
community where you do business. But it’s more than 
good business—it’s good citizenship to take part in efforts 
aimed at civic improvements. It’s the responsibility of 
every business. 


What can your firm do? The answer to America’s hous- 
ing problems starts with individuals. But to roll back 
slums is such a big job it’s going to take more than indi- 
vidual effort. It will need the cooperation of your busi- 
ness and many others. 


Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start 
made. Others can be remodeled and made to conform 
to better living standards. So it is up to you to support 
every sound program which seeks adequate housing for 
all our people. 


New help is now available 


There is a new national, non-profit organization called 
A.C.T.1I.0.N.—The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—which is designed to help all individuals 
or groups interested in putting America’s house in order. 


Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.I.O.N. is and proposes to do. It lists booklets, 
research, check-lists, and other material which can help 
you. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(suBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet 
ings are held) 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s0-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment. and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $16 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CI rele 7-7431 








EDITORS’ 


AN INFORMAL 


2 ee editor of The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine will find a nice, clean 
washcloth if he ever comes to the Raga- 
mont Inn, Salisbury, Connecticut.” 

This message, turning up in our mail 
not long ago, might have puzzled us 
under ordinary circumstances. But 
ordinary circumstances have not pre- 
vailed around our office for a couple of 
months. In October we published in this 
corner a lament on the state of wash- 
clothlessness in American hotel bath- 
rooms. Since the appearance of that 
lament, our office has become a sort of 
rallying-ground for (a) people who 
share our disappointment at this lapse 
in the innkeepers’ traditional ability to 
anticipate their guests’ every need, 
and (b) people—mostly hotel proprie- 
tors—who are actually doing something 
about it. The card quoted above was 
the forerunner of an impressive mass 
of information from the latter group. 

We wish we could publish a list of 
all the thoughtful hotelkeepers who do 
supply washcloths nowadays. They 
richly deserve it. An especially Merry 
Christmas to them all. 


Clare 


Several hotels have informed us that 
while they don’t put washcloths in their 
bathrooms they will be happy to supply 
one to any customer who specifically 
asks for it. They fear that pilferage 
would present a problem, however, if a 
washcloth were given to everybody. 

We are not excessively shy, but we 
would hesitate before approaching the 
assistant manager of a hotel (the man 
in the black suit, with the white carna- 
tion in his buttonhole—over there, 
between the the house dick and the 
potted philodendron) over a matter 
like this. Besides, we don’t know what 
the hotel people are worrying about, 
pilferage-wise. Anybody who’s_ ever 
tried to pack a wet washrag (one that 
he foresightedly brought along him- 
self) knows that after one damp ex- 
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perience, pilferers will quickly switch 
their art to something else. 


CLAe 


One more item on this subject, and 
we'll declare the meeting closed. As we 
write this, we are playing host to 
a delegation from the University of 
Arkansas. They drove in from Fayette- 
ville, stopping in four motels along the 
way. In Atlanta, they report, they 
found a pay-as-you-go television set 
in their room (in October we also ranted 
against the unfairness of pay-as-you-go 
electronic devices)—but unlike the 
ones we have encountered in our travels, 
theirs played fair. “Ir you TURN oFF 
THIS SET BEFORE YOUR HOUR IS UP,” 
said a sign, “PULL PLUG FROM WALL. 
RE-PLUG AND SET WILL RESUME PLAY- 
ING FOR BALANCE OF TIME DUE TO 
You 

Congratulations—heartiest 
ulations—to this Atlanta motel! 

But even more cheering, the visitors 
report that they found washcloths in 
all four stopping-places. 

When they arrived in Baltimore, 
we installed them in a Johns Hopkins 
apartment house, which has several 
new vIP guest rooms of which the 
University is very proud. 

But in the bathroom—our very own 
super de luxe Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity bathroom—no washcloths. 


ClO 


The imminent holiday, as we write 
this, is Thanksgiving. But the date on 
the cover says December, and already 
there is a Christmas tingle in the air. 
People whose economic well-being 
depends on other people’s spending 
large sums of money for Christmas 
have been doing their darndest ever 
since Labor Day, it seems, to stir up the 
Christmas spirit; the first ad for Christ- 
mas cards that we noted appeared, 


” 


congrat- 
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in fact, in mid-July. But, as it has been 
ever since we can remember, Thanks- 
giving is the real turning point, the date 
on which the authentic Christmas 
tingle sets in. 

We welcome it more enthusiastically 
each vear. We welcome it just as en- 
thusiastically as we shudder at the pre- 
mature drum-beating, the mid-July 
Christmas-card ad. The spirit of the 
latter is phony; the spirit of the post- 
Thanksgiving season, somehow, is 
the real thing. 

It can be the real thing, that is, 
if one will only let it. The enjoyment 
of the pre-Christmas period can come 
only through a very personal partici- 
pation in it—and every man’s partici- 
pation must be of his own making, an 
intensely individual thing. As with most 
things, in this season it is wise to be 
selective in one’s choice of pleasures, 
cropping out of the picture the jarring 
elements just as one crops a billboard or 
a telephone pole out of one’s photo- 
graph of a lovely countryside. But 
handled carefully, handled gently, the 
pre-Christmas season can be the most 
wonderful in the year. 


Coe 


Christmas, for most, is a mixture of | 
tenses: past and present. It will be a | 
happy experience to be jostled by the | 
crowds in the toy departments and | 


around the Christmas store windows 
this year, but it will be a happy experi- 
ence partly because it was a happy 
experience in past years, with happy 
associations as far back as memory 
goes. It will be pleasant to pass the 
stands of Christmas trees on the street 
corners and take deep whifis of the 
scent of pine, not simply because the 
fragrance is so fine this year but be- 
cause it reawakens a fragrance from 
times in the past. In no experience that 
we know of, besides Christmas, are 
memories and present awareness so 
inseparably intertwined, and _ this, 
perhaps, is the real secret of its enchant- 


ment. 


This mosaic of Christmas memories 
can be made up of greatly dissimilar 
Pieces, and the whole is often strength- 
ened by the dissimilarity of its parts. 
May your memories, this year, be pleas- 
ant, abundant, and varied. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGIST 


William Foxwell Albright, at 64, is at the peak of a profession 


whose future, he says, is as exciting as that of nuclear physics 


By JAMES H. BREADY 


our full years have gone 
by since William Foxwell 
Albright last bossed an excava- 
tion. No longer is he bending over 
and brushing aside the sand from 
a freshly discovered potsherd and 
taking modern man’s first look 
at a fragment of the far past. 
One circumstance or another has 
kept him from the réle of field 
archaeologist, without previous 
intention on his part. Only at 
one other point—during World 
War II—in the forty years since 
his student days has he under- 
gone so long a confinement in 
the twentieth Christian century. 
Excavating, in the scholarly 
paper-work sense, is always avail- 
able, waiting to be done. But 
meanwhile other men are at work in his old 
terrain, the Bible lands and their Moslem peri- 
meter, and they have been taking long strides for- 
ward (or backward, as archaeologists look at these 
things) in recent digging seasons. Yet no restlessness 
is visible in Dr. Albright. Rather, it was he who 
some months ago, saluting his colleagues, made the 
proud and now famous declaration, “Of all sciences, 
the two making the most progress in the world today 
are nuclear physics and Palestinian archaeology.” 


A. is usual when Dr. Albright generalizes, his words 
were forthright; as usual, no one offered a convincing 
challenge. He was speaking, after all, from seventeen 
years’ experience on the scene, having spent part or all 
of every year in Palestine from the end of World War I 
to the start, in 1937, of Arab revolt against the British 
mandate authority. He further had reference to the 
finding, since World War II, of scrolls and bits of 


William Foxwell Albright 


scrolls in caves near the Dead Sea 
where they had been deposited two 
millennia ago; of writings in, and 
about, and contemporary with, the 
Bible. 

As for the other half of it, nuclear 
physics and other listed sciences, 
Dr. Albright again could take the 
long view. He spoke from twenty 
years’ service on the research com- 
mittee of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, a group of scholars that 
awards grants-in-aid to projects 
spanning the whole research spec- 
trum. The committee, on which 
Dr. Albright is senior member, is 
no place for narrow specialists. 

Not that significant exception was 
unobtainable—from Dr. Albright 
himself. The site of the last major 
excavation in which he took part was not Palestine but 
southwestern Arabia, hundreds of miles from Bible 
territory. He would especially like to go back there. 

As for the celebrated Dead Sea discoveries, they have 
already revolutionized man’s knowledge of the text of 
the Old Testament, as well as the background of the 
New Testament. They have even set a few persons to 
suggesting that Christianity originated not as the Bible 
would have it but in the practices of the Essene re- 
ligious sect, years before Christ’s birth. 

Yet Dr. Albright sees the cave discoveries as having 
less ultimate importance for the history of religions 
than still another postwar discovery. This is the jar 
containing twoscore Gnostic treatises found by peasants 
in Upper Egypt and turned over to the state. Composed 
about the second century A.D., still unpublished and 
still unknown to laymen in this country, they document 
the extremes prevalent among early Christian groups, 
before the spread of ecclesiastical uniformity. 

A vicarious delight of this sort, in any gain in 


RICHARD STACKS 
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human knowledge whoever makes it, 


ARCHAEOLOGY has not been found in all investigators. 
COUNTRY It has particularly not been found in 


all archaeologists, in whose domain a 
Palestine and (lower map) SW. Arabia treasure-hunt attitude has often been 
dominant. (Palestine itself, Dr. Albright 
has observed, was left alone by many 
of the earlier excavators because it 
was unlikely to produce any “museum 


S Tel Aviv (rounnen 1909) 











pieces.’”’) The lone-wolf type, who ig- 
nores his colleagues and wishes, while 
digging, to be ignored by them, in the 
end pays a penalty of ignorance. His 
Jerusalem @ evaluations of what he digs up often 

turn out to be inadequate or erroneous. 

ny In Dr. Albright’s case, many of the 
A current investigators are old collabora- 
tors or former students of his. To be 


(Gibeab of Saul) ° 


sure, at any time the international total 
Ladies YH Béth-Zure wa of men (and women) possessing the 
technical learning needed for profes- 
sional archaeology is small. Even so, 
an outsider—Edmund Wilson, the emi- 
e . fy os nent literary critic and author of the 
a Tell Beit Mirsim . : ~~ current book The Scrolls from the Dead 
ae Sea—likens Dr. Albright’s interest in 
Q os a his colleagues to his study of actual 
relics: when a new name turns up in 
learned journals, Dr. Albright tries 
© Beersheeba sooner or later to meet the man, to 
expertize him, and, if the man proves 
sound, to put him in touch with other 

scholars who can help him. 
sotedses Thus it was natural that when a 
Ser ee es le “3 : three-nation, three-man team was 
TRE ieee ar : created for the scrutiny of the Dead 
OS %e Boe one oie as Sea scroll fragments at the Rockefeller 
PITT Le Museum in Arab Jerusalem, the first 
American member (until his term ex- 
pired some weeks ago) was a Johns 
ee Ee ear Hopkins puH.p. whose graduate work 
Kingdom:cof +" Auer" had been done under Professor Albright 
MA'IDN * +2000" —Frank M. Cross, Jr. Earlier, just 
‘Qarnaw after the original discovery of the Dead 
Kingdom of P Sea scrolls in 1947, when their age and 
SABA eMarib , very authenticity were uncertain, John 
C. Trever, a colleague in Israel, air- 
mailed him photographs of various 
columns. Dr. Albright, examining them 
intently and amazedly, pronounced the 
scrolls genuine and more than twenty 
centuries old. He was the first outside 

expert to say so. 

A few Hebraists offered challenge, 
but never convincingly. Since then, Dr. 
Albright’s forthright assertion has been 
backed up by carbon dating, palaeog- 
raphy (the study of handwriting styles), 
and coins found nearby in the ruins of 
Continued on page 28 
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Some of the expedition’s nearly four hundred laborers begin to 
uncover the South Gate of Timna. Despite the presence of city walls, 
ashes and rubble suggest the city’s final destruction was violent. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DIGGINGS 
IN SOUTH ARABIA 


The expedition headquarters 
(above), a modern mud brick 
palace, were rented from the 
brother of the king of Aden. It 
is atop the Timna mound. 


See, also, page 31 


Dr. Albright (left) examines a 
stone jar which was uncovered 
at the Timna site. He is hold- 
ing a cleaning brush, standard 
equipment for archaeologists. 
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Dr. Albright (left) examines a 
stone jar which was uncovered 
at the Timna site. He is hold- 
ing a cleaning brush, standard 
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UNIVERSITIES 


COLLEGE SEALS MAKE 
A HANDSOME PATTERN 
IN A CAMPUS CHURCH 


Photograph by Robert J. Smith, Black Star 


OCATED on the edge of the campus of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
the Westwood Hills Christian Church has 
many students and professors as members of 
its congregation. Looking for an appropriate 
way to express the kinship between higher edu- 
cation and the church, the Reverend Jesse R. 
Kellems, minister of Westwood Hills, hit upon 
the idea of using the colorful seals of leading 
colleges and universities of the Western World. 
“The purpose of a window is to let in light,” 
he says. “It is a beautiful medium, therefore, 
through which to tell the story of the dis- 
semination of light, not only through the 
church herself, but also through the univer- 
sities, . .”” 

After three years of preparation, the window 
(left) was dedicated this year. Much of the art 
work was done by Robert Mansfield, senior 
craftsman in the repair of the windows of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The window traces the 
spread of the university idea from the early 
European academies to institutions in America. 

To identify the shields in the photograph, 
turn to the illustration on the following page. 
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Cornell 
Stanford 
Harvard 
Emmanuel 
Yale 
Dartmouth 
Peterhouse 
Trinity 

9 Cambridge 
10 Gonville & Caius 
11 King’s 

12 Brown 

13 Chicago 

14 Pembroke 
15 Rochester 
16 Temple 

17 George Washington 
18 Pretoria 

19 Rhodes 

20 Stellenbosch 
21 Cape Town 
22 Leyden 

23 Rutgers 

24 Minnesota 
25 Ohio State 


= 


26 Upsala 

27 Strasbourg 

28 Marburg 

29 Carnegie Tech 

30 Illinois 

31 Missouri 

32 Iowa 

33 Cincinnati 

34 Indiana 

35 Belfast 

36 Durham 

37 Dublin 

38 Wales 

39 London 

40 St. John’s 
(Cambridge) 

41 Queens’ 
(Cambridge) 

42 Merton 

43 Balliol 

44 Glasgow 

45 Aberdeen 

46 St. Andrew’s 

47 Edinburgh 

48 Princeton 


49 Basel 

50 Bern 

51 Geneya 

52 Lausanne 

53 Zurich 

54 Heidelberg 

55 Wittenberg 

56 Tubingen 

57 Prague 

58 Michigan 

59 Virginia 

60 North Carolina 

61 Kentucky 

62 Tennessee 

63 Washington & Lee 

64 Pennsylvania 

65 William & Mary 

66 Columbia 

67 Univ. of the South 

68 Johns Hopkins 

69 Corpus Christi 

70 Oriel 

71 Oxford 

72 St. John’s 
(Oxford) 


HERE IS A KEY TO THE WINDOW’S 96 SEALS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


73 Magdalen 

74 Syracuse 

75 Southern California 

76 Christ Church 

77 Northwestern 

78 Duke 

79 Boston 

80 McGill 

81 Toronto 

82 Queen’s 
(Canada) 

83 New Zealand 

84 Sydney 
Melbourne 
Paris 

87 Montepellier 

88 Salerno 

89 Padua 

90 Bologna 

91 California 

92 Nebraska 

93 Oregon 

94 Washington 

95 Texas 

96 Oklahoma 
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HE men on this and the following pages are refugees. 

Two of them are listed on the rolls of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization as stateless. All three of 
their nationalities are different. But today, in Paris, 
the men have a common bond: each was a university 
professor in a “satellite” or “curtain” country, and 
each made personal, professional, and economic sac- 
rifices to regain the intellectual freedom he feels he 
lost at home. 

The three, let it be stated at the start, are not average 
refugees. Nor, for that matter, has their successful ad- 
justment to a new life in the West been typical of the 
average refugee intellectual’s experience. Most of their 
colleagues who fled communist-dominated countries 
have been far less fortunate in starting new careers at 
a time when they were, in most instances, at the peak 
of their old. 

But the refugee scholar whose professional adjust- 
ment to the West has been difficult prefers not to talk 
about his plight. The obstacles to adjustment some- 
times are very great (in France, for instance, with few 
exceptions, non-French citizens are not permitted t® 
teach in the national schools), and a refugee cannot be 
blamed for failing to surmount them. Nevertheless, 


Text and photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


REPORT 
FROM EUROPE 


Displaced 
Scholars 
3 PROFESSORS WHO FLED 


COMMUNISM RESUME FREE 
RESEARCHES IN THE WEST 


<A refugee from communist-dominated Bulgaria, Dr. Petr 


Christophorov was a founder, and first secretary general, 
of the International Free Academy of Science and Letters. 


many do blame themselves. They consider that their 
failure to adjust is a reflection on their own professional 
abilities, and they ask that it not be publicized. 

So these three men are untypical, in that they have 
been more fortunate than most. 


E.. all their differences in native origins, back- 
grounds, and fields of study, the three men now have 
much in common. Like approximately 250 other dis- 
placed scholars, who found intellectual pursuits im- 
possible in the communist climate, they are members 
of the International Free Academy of Science and 
Letters, an organization whose headquarters are the 
study of Istvan Lajti, its secretary-general, in his small 
Paris flat. 

Founded in Paris in 1949 by forty refugee intellectuals, 
the Academy has as members a group of Central and 
East European scholars whose aim is to unite their 
intellectual forces for the preservation of those vital 
characteristics of their national cultures which, they 
feel, will be eradicated under the communist regime. 
Another of its functions is to provide refugee scholars 
scattered around the world with a feeling of mutual 
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DISPLACED SCHOLARS 
Continued 


At Right: 


Lithuanian Jurgis Baltrusa- 
itis, a student of the history 
of art, makes notes on Mon- 
treuil’s Chapelle de la Vierge 
for a book which he is writing. 


Center Right: 


Dr. Petr Christophorov is a 
student of French and Bul- 
garian literature, now working 
under French grant. Windows 
of flat overlook Montmartre. 


Right: 


Rumanian Constantin Marin- 
escu, historian, is president of 
the Free Academy. In addition 
to research, activities include 
broadcasting on French radio. 


solidarity, reducing their feelings of isolation while 
simultaneously helping them to preserve their national 
identities. The Academy was originally supported by 
voluntary contributions from its members, but now 
its operating expenses are met through private aid, 
most of it coming from America, 


_ a Academy’s members did not leave their moral 
courage at the frontiers when they left their countries. 
Most are determined that although their opposition 
to communism is relatively ineffectual at this time, 
they will do what they can. Witness these statements 
from an Academy bulletin: 

“Tt is not enough for the more responsible emigrants 
merely to watch impassively the destructive work in the 
‘people’s democracies’ to subjugate under Marxist- 
Leninist dialectics all the branches of learning which— 
like national and literary history, ethnography, and 
social and judicial science—are deeply rooted in the 
continuity of national life. Under this implacable cul- 
tural policy, the work of nations, built up at the cost of 
centuries-long effort, is in danger of being demolished 
during the lifetime of a single generation, and the 
possibilities of national recovery are correspondingly 
diminished. It is against this mortal danger that the 
Academy intends to react by mobilizing all the forces 
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of emigration still available; to insure, by conceiving 
and carrying out an appropriate scientific program, the 
preservation and development of the vital character- 
istics of the threatened national cultures and thus pre- 
pare the best conditions for their longed-for rebirth. 
“This work of organization is still in its early stages. 
First of all, a great effort is needed to collect all the 
scholars who have preferred exile, with all its risks, 
to submitting to a dictatorship which denies the right 
to free research, a sine qua non of all scientific work. 
However, the 150-odd scholars of twelve nations whom 
the Academy already counts among its members [the 
bulletin was published in 1953, and the membership 
has grown considerably since then] constitute a force 
of action sufficient to start on the tasks without delay.” 
The official statement pretty well summarizes the 
private thinking of the Academy’s members, I found in 
the course of conversations with a number of them. 
But each man has personal testimony to add to it. 
Each man, as the quotations later in this article will 
show, can back the official statement’s generalizations 
with his own specific, and often bitter, experiences. 


ms CHRISTOPHOROV, whose picture appears in 
the center of the row above and also on the preceding 
page, was one of the founders of the Internationa! Free 
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Academy of Science and Letters, and its first secretary- 
general. Today he works at Desk No. 33 in the Salle 
de Lecture of the Bibliothéque Nationale. He holds a 
research grant from the French Ministry of Education’s 
national research center, whose anonymous governing 
board of French scholars grants from sixteen hundred 
to two thousand posts to deserving scientists in all 
fields of scholarship, foreign scholars receiving the 
same pay as French. Dr. Christophorov’s grant is in the 
field of French literature of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and it has enabled him to 
do continuing research on Chateaubriand, which has 
been his major effort for some years, as well as to trans- 
late an occasional book. His latest translation, to be 
published this year, is of Under the Yoke by Ivan 
Vazov, the poet, playwright, and novelist who was 
Bulgaria’s first professional man of letters. Dr. Chris- 
tophorov has been luckier than many of his colleagues; 
his research grant has been renewed annually. 

He was born in Varna, Bulgaria, a city on the Black 
Sea whose name was changed, on the dictator’s seven- 
tieth birthday in 1949, to “Stalin.”” He received his 
M.A. in Romance languages and Bulgarian literature 
from the National University of Sofia and his Pu.p. 
from the Sorbonne in 1936 (thesis: “Ivan Vazov, the 
Formation of a Bulgarian Writer”).. 

Back in Bulgaria, he began his teaching career as an 


instructor at the American College of Sofia, where he 
eventually became head of the department of modern 
languages. He moved from there to the University of 
Sofia as professor of French and comparative literature. 
When the Communists took over Bulgaria, he con- 
tinued his teaching, writing, and research, but left 
for a sabbatical year in Paris in the summer of. 1947. 
In the autumn of 1947, over the protests of eleven 
western countries, the Communists executed Nicola 
Petkov, head of the anticommunist Bulgarian Agrarian 
Party and the symbol of Bulgaria’s last hope for liberty. 

Petkov’s death shattered Dr. Christophorov’s few 
remaining hopes that peaceful existence might be 
possible under a communist regime. At the end of his 
year’s studies, with his wife and his son who had ac- 
companied him, he refused to return home. 


i. MARINESCU, a Rumanian, began his 
career as a professor of history at the University of 
Cluj in Transylvania. Later he became head of the 
department of world history at the University of 
Bucharest, as well as a member of the Rumanian 
Academy, an organization composed of Rumania’s 

forty most distinguished scholars. 
Dr. Marinescu came to Paris in 1946 to direct the 
Continued on page 26 
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DIAGNOSIS—II 


A specimen of blood, treated 
with precipitating reagents, 
is poured through a filter to 
obtain a protein-free filtrate, 
which will be used for blood- 
sugar and non-protein nitro- 
gen tests and other analyses. 


Using a Luer syringe, a glass 
syringe with an airtight glass 
piston, a technician draws a 
blood specimen from a patient. 
Portions of the specimen will 
be distributed to the various 
clinical laboratories for tests. 


THE CLINICAL LABS 


Varied tests and analyses help doctors to diagnose patients’ ills 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


S a physician conducts his diagnosis of a patient’s condition, he makes a 
A thorough survey of the patient and then explores, in detail, all suspicious or 
provocative factors that the survey reveals. He may—and usually does—employ 
laboratory tests. They can be of immeasurable value in confirming the existence of a 
condition whose presence the doctor may suspect, in ruling out others, in further 
exploring conditions that the doctor knows exist, and in adding to his supply of 
information about the patient’s physical state. 

A vast number of human ills are reflected in the blood, and laboratory techniques 
for gathering information from it have been developed to a high degree. For pictures 


and descriptions of a variety of such tests, see the pages that follow. 














CLINICAL LABS 
Continued 


é€ Clicking a counter with her 
finger, an analyst counts the 
number of red blood cells in a 
¥%s50 cubic millimeter volume 
of diluted blood. She counts 
five such volumes from each 
specimen, then averages them. 


Here is a view of red cells as > 
seen through the microscope. 
This sample has been diluted 
1:100. There are about 180 
cells within the triple-lined * - 
area which, if average for all 4 i 70%, yg teed 
five areas counted, indicates ie, 2 f * 
patient’s red blood count is *s 


4.5 million/cubic millimeter. a Seen 


The Blood Count 


QO* of the basic tests of a patient’s blood is the determination of the quantities 
of red and white blood cells and hemoglobin that it contains. In addition, a 
differential blood count may be made. In this, the various kinds of white blood 


cells are separately counted in order to find what percentage of the total each type 


represents. 

Not always do the blood counts, alone, provide sufficient information. In some 
cases of anemia, for example, a patient may have a normal count of red blood cells 
but an abnormally low quantity of hemoglobin. In other cases, both the red-cell 
count and the hemoglobin may be low. In other, rarer cases, the red count may be 
lowered to a greater degree than the hemoglobin. 

In such a situation, the physician may order an analysis by hematocrit. In a 
hematocrit the red blood cells are subjected to centrifugal force and packed tightly 
in the bottom of a tube. Then the resultant volume of red cells is measured. From 


this, the net effect of the two elements—red blood cells and hemoglobin—is found. 
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CLINICAL LABS 
Continued 


« A chemical analyst titrates to 
determine the amount of chlo- 
ride in blood. She uses blood 
serum and mercuric nitrate and 
from resultant amethyst color 
she obtains her information. 


Like blood, urine is an impor- 
tant indicator of illness. In 
picture, physician boils urine 
to find its sugar content, a 
reflection of sugar in blood 
exceeding the threshold of kid- 
ney’s ability to reabsorb it. 


Blood Chemistry 


N an average month at Johns Hopkins, eleven to twelve thousand blood chem- 
| istry tests are performed. The figure does not include other blood tests, such as 
blood counts. Twenty professional employees (i.e., employees with degrees in 
chemistry or biology) spend their full time making chemical analyses, mostly 
quantitative, of blood, and at night seven medical students are on emergency 
laboratory call. The most numerous tests are for blood sugar and non-protein 
nitrogen, for both of which a protein-free filtrate of blood, such as that being ob- 
tained in the photograph on page 14, is used. Precipitations may also be made of the 
blood serum, for use in tests to determine the blood’s contents of such substances as 
uric acid, phosphorus, sodium, and potassium. 

In the picture on the opposite page, blood serum, to which diphenylcarbazone is 
being added, is used to determine the amount of chloride in the blood. Chloride 
concentration is measured as one of several possible changes in the blood’s elec- 


trolytes. Such changes accompany illnesses of a great many kinds and degrees. 





CLINICAL LABS 


Continued 


Bacteriological Testing 


ACTERIOLOGICAL tests, such as the one whose result appears in the photograph 
B on the opposite page, are among the most useful that the physician has at his” 
service in diagnosing and combating disease. The bacteriologist can determine what 
organisms are causing infection in a patient and, further, what antibiotics or chemo- 
therapeutic agents will be most successful in conquering them. 

Not all organisms can be brought under control by the same agents. Not only do 
different species or organisms differ in their susceptibility to various antibiotic! 
and chemotherapeutic agents, but individual strains of the same species may differ 
from one another in susceptibility, too. In very few cases can anyone predict, with! 
certainty, what a given organism’s nemesis will be. The organism staphylococcus’ 
aureus, for example, commonly found in wounds, boils, and abscesses and often” 
the cause of blood poisoning, may—in some strains—be susceptible to all agents; 
in other strains, to all agents but penicillin; in others, to erythromycin; in others, to | 
none at all. Before treating a patient, it is important that the doctor know what 
strain he is up against, and how it will react. 

The photograph shows how the information is obtained. A pure culture of the 
organism to be tested—culled from a patient’s blood, perhaps, or from other body 
fluids or infected tissue—is spread in a thin film on the surface of a solid medium in 
a sterile glass dish. Small discs of filter paper, each impregnated with a different 
antibiotic or chemotherapeutic agent, are placed upon it. The dish is incubated 
overnight. By next morning, if the organism is sensitive to one or more of the 
agents, its growth will have been inhibited around the discs impregnated with those 
agents; the size of the ‘‘zone of inhibition” will indicate the agents’ relative effective- 
ness. 

In the photograph, the organism was staphylococcus aureus. There is a zone of 
inhibition around only one disc: the one containing erythromycin. The agents in the 


other discs would, this proves, be ineffectual in combating the infection. 
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F thie 348 freshmen that entered 
O Johns Hopkins this year, thirty- 
seven—i0.6 per cent of the class—are 
sons of alumni. Seventeen others are 
brothers of Hopkins men. Altogether 
eighty-four, or 24.1 per cent of the class 
of ’59, are relatives of former Hopkins 
students. 


THE FACULTY 


Mary Sanders Price, Graduate Nurse 
$4, has been appointed director of the 
School of Nursing and Nursing Service, 
effective Jan. 1. During World War II 
Mrs. Price was chief nurse with the 
118th General Hospital (one of the two 
Hopkins Army medical units). 

In THE Facuutty or PuxrLosopny, 
Warren W. Eason, research associate 
in political economy, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at 
Princeton University. 

Eldon Dyer has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics. 

Marvin Phelps Epstein has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. 

Jun-ichi Igusa has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics. 

Gerard Washnitzer has become as- 
sistant professor of mathematics. 

Edwin Kuh, lecturer in_ political 
economy, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Douglas H. K. Lee, professor of 
physiological climatology, has been ap- 
' pointed chief of the research branch of 
the Research and Development Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington. Dr. Lee has 
become visiting professor of climatology 
at Johns Hopkins on a part-time basis. 

Walter A. Patrick has been ap- 
pointed professor emeritus of chemistry. 

Robert L. Pendleton has been ap- 
pointed professor emeritus of tropical 
agriculture and soils. 

Marvin E. Shaw has been promoted 
to assistant professor of psychology. 


Bruce W. Wardropper, associate 


professor of Romance languages, has 
become professor and chairman of the 
Romance languages department at Ohio 
State University. 

At THe Appitiep Puysics LABoRA- 
Tory, Robert C. Herman, member of 
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APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





the principal staff, has accepted an 
appointment as visiting professor of 
physics at the University of Maryland. 

In THE ScHoot or ENGINEERING, 
John Leslie Artley, assistant professor 
of electrical engineering, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of electrical 
engineering at Duke University. 

Stanley Corrsin, associate professor 
of aeronautics, has been appointed 
professor of mechanical engineering and 
chairman of that department. 

Sidney Davidson, associate professor 
of accounting in industrial engineering, 
has been elected director of research of 
the American Accounting Association. 

Wen Hsiung Li, c. °48-’54 (Civil 
Engineering), has been promoted to 
associate professor of civil engineering. 

Hsuan Yeh has been promoted to 
associate professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. 

In THE Scuoot or Mepicine, EI- 
wood Henneman, assistant professor 
of physiology, has been appointed 
assistant professor of physiology at 
Harvard University Medical School. 

Eugene Kaplan has been appointed 
assistant professor of pediatrics; he is 
attending pediatrician at Sinai Hospital. 

Albert I. Mendeloff has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of medicine; 
he is also clinical chief of staff in medi- 
cine at Sinai Hospital. 

Lawson Wilkins, B.A. 714, mM.p. 18, 
associate professor of pediatrics, has 
been awarded a Francis Amory Prize by 
the American Academy of Arts and 
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Sciences. The prize, totaling $3,500, 
was awarded for significant contribu- 
tions to the fundamental knowledge of 
growth and development of secondary 
sex characteristics in man “and his 
brilliant application of adrenal cortical 
hormone to their management and 
treatment.” 

In THE ScHoot oF HYGIENE AND 
Pusuic ‘Heattu, Blair E. Batson, 
House Staff ’45-’46 (Pediatrics), M.p.H. 
’54, assistant professor of public health 
administration and assistant professor 
of pediatrics, has been appointed 
professor of pediatrics at the University 
of Mississippi Medical Center. 

Ruth B. Freeman, associate professor 
of public health administration, has 
been elected president of the National 
League for Nursing. 

John C. Hume, M.P.H. 47, DR. P.H. 
’51, has resigned as associate professor 
of public health administration and 
assistant director of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health in order 
to accept an appointment as chief of 
the Health Division of the United 
States Technical Coéperation Mission 
to India. 

Benjamin Pasamanick, associate pro- 
fessor of public health administration 
and instructor in psychiatry, has be- 
come professor of psycliatry at Ohio 
State University and director of re- 
search at the Columbus State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, Ohio State University 
Health Center. 

Perry F. Prather, lecturer in public 





health administration, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Maryland State 
Health Department. 

Robert H. Riley, pr. p.n. ’22, lecturer 
in public health administration, will 
retire January 1 as director of the 
Maryland State Health Department. 

Ernest L. Stebbins, M.p.H. ’32, pro- 
fessor of public health administration 
and director of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, has been elected 
vice president of the Association of 
Schools of Public Health. 


BOOKS 


Erwin H. Ackerknecht, Fellow °42- 
44 (History of Medicine): A Short 
History of Medicine (Ronald, $4.50). 

Benjamin A. Bernstein, B.A. ’05, a. 
05-’07 (Mathematics), and W. L. 
Parker: On Uniquely Solvable Boolean 
Equations (California, 50 cents). 

Fred C. Blanck, B.A. ’03, PH.D. ’07 
(Chemistry), rac. ’18-’20, editor: Hand- 
book of Food and Agriculture (Reinhold, 
$12.50). 

Lester L. Coleman, Arts 724-25: 
Freedom from Fear (Hawthorn, $3.95). 

E. V. Cowdry, Frac. 713-’17 (Anat- 
omy): Cancer Cells (Saunders, $16.50). 

Wendell W. Cruze, visiting lecturer 
in education: Psychology in Nursing 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.50). 

Bernard D. Davis, House Staff ’40-’42 
(Medicine), Roy Hertz, m.p.u. ’41, et al.: 
Antimetabolites and Cancer (American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, $5). 

John Dewey, px.p. ’83 (Philosophy), 
Fellow ’83-’84, Frac. ’06-’07, 32-33, 
LL.D. ’15 (Honorary): Foundations of 
John Dewey’s Educational Theory, by 
Melvin C. Baker (King’s Crown 
[Columbia], $3.50). 

John Dewey: Nihilism of John Dewey, 
by Paul K. Crosser (Philosophical 
Library). 

Sigmund Diamond, B.a. ’40, a. ’41-"42 
(History): The Reputation of the Ameri- 
can Businessman (Harvard, $4). 

Cecil K. Drinker, Fac. °15-’16 
(Physiology): The Clinical Physiology of 
the Lungs (Thomas, $5.50). 

Paul H. Emmett, Grace professor of 
chemistry: Catalysis; vol. m1, Hydro- 
genation and Dehydrogenation (Rein- 
hold, $12). 

Carl J. Friedrich, Frac. ’34-’35 
(Political Science): Totalitarianism 
(Harvard, $6.50). 

Jacob P. Greenhill, m.p. ’19, House 
Staff ’19-’20 (Gynecology): Obstetrics 
(Saunders, $14). 
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James Quinter Holsopple, m.a. 23, 
pu.p. ’24 (Psychology) and Florence R. 
Miale: Sentence Completion—A_ Pro- 
jective Method for the Study of Personality 
(Thomas, $5.50). 

R. N. Carew Hunt, lecturer, sais 
53: Marxism Past and Present (London: 
Bles) based on lectures given at the 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

Richard L. Jenkins, House Staff 
36-387 (Psychiatry): The Medical 
Significance of Anziety (Biological 
Sciences Foundation, $1). 

James Murray Kempton, B.a. ’39: 
Part of Our Time: Some Monuments and 
Ruins of the Thirties (Simon and 
Schuster, $4). 

I. Newton Kugelmass, pu.p. 721 
(Chemistry): Better Health for Your 
Children (McGraw-Hill). 

Edward F. Lewison, m.p. ’36, House 
Staff ’36-’37 (Surgery), assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery: Breast Cancer and Its 
Diagnosis and Treatment (Williams and 
Wilkins, $15). 

James G. Needham, Gc. ’93-’94 
(Biology) and Minter J. Westfall, Jr.: 
A Manual of Dragonflies of North Amer- 
ica (Anisoptera) (California, $12.50). 

Donald M. Pace, rac. ’33-’41 (Zo- 
ology) and Benjamin W. McCashland: 
College Physiology (Crowell, $5.50). 

R. Townley Paton, m.p. ’29, Fac. ’32- 
33. (Ophthalmology), House Staff: 
Keratoplasty (McGraw-Hill, $28.50). 

Gustav Riehl, rac. ’23-’24 (Pathol- 
ogy), and Oswald Kopf: Therapy of 
Skin Tuberculosis (Thomas, $6.75). 

Paul F. Russell, c. ’23-’24 (Hygiene): 
Man’s Mastery of Malaria (Oxford, $6). 

Henry Ernest Sigerist, rac. ’31-’47, 
et al.: Lectures on the Scientific Basis of 
Medicine, vol. u1 (London: Athlone). 

Frank G. Slaughter, m.v. ’30: Flight 
from Natchez (Doubleday, $3.75). 

Henry Clay Smith, c. ’34-’35 (Civil 
Engineering), pH.p. ’39 (Psychology): 
Psychology of Industrial Behavior (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $6). 

Guy E. Snavely, B.a. ’01, PH.D. 06 
(French): The Church and the Four- 
Year College (Harper, $3.50). 

Franklin H. Top, c.p.H. ’35, M.P.H. 
39: Communicable Diseases (Mosby, 
$18.50). 

Arthur P. Whitaker, rac. ’51-’52 
(sais): The Western Hemisphere Idea: 
Its Rise and Decline (Cornell, $3). 

Samuel Malcolm Wishik, m.p.x. ’48, 
rac. 49 (Public Health Administra- 
tion): Feeding Your Child (Doubleday, 
$3.50). 

Marshall R. Urist, m.p. ’41, House 


Staff ’*41-’42 (Surgery) and Franklin ¢ 
McLean: Bone: An Introduction io th 
Physiology of Skeletal Tissue (Chicago, 
$6). 

C. Vann Woodward, professor @ 
history: The Strange Career of Jim Crow 
(Oxford). 


THE ALUMNI 


David Vance Guthrie, PH.D. ® 
(Physics), has retired from the faculty 
of Louisana State University afte 
forty-four years of teaching there. He 
is now the head of the department of 
physics at Emory and Henry College, 

George H. Preston, B.a. ’11, M.D. "16, 
House Staff ’15—’17 (Medicine), has 
been made psychiatric director of the 
child guidance clinic of the Fulton 
County Health Department in Georgia, 

Charles P. McCormick, Arts ’15-'18, 
has been elected to the board of director 
of the Equitable Trust Company @ 
Baltimore. 

Henry C. Evans, B.A. 718, has been 
elected a director of the Eutaw Saving 
Bank of Baltimore. 

William Oscar Johnson, m.p. ’20, has 
been awarded an honorary sc.p. by 
Kentucky Wesleyan College. 

F. Fulton Bramble, B.A. ’21, has 
been elected a director of the Eutaw 
Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

Alberta I. Jones, Graduate Nurse ’96, 
has been made director of nursing at the 
Clearfield Hospital in Clearfield, Pa. 

W. Clifford M. Scott, Fac. and House 
Staff ’28-’29 (Psychiatry), has been 
appointed associate professor in charge 
of training in psychoanalysis in the 
department of psychiatry at McGill 
University. Dr. Scott is not, as was 
erroneously reported in the April 
Gazette, on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 

Walter Fleischmann, rac. °'38~5 
(Pediatrics), has been appointed chief of 
the laboratory service at the Crump 
Veterans Hospital in Memphis, and 
assistant professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Margaret H. D. Smith, m.p. 739, 
House Staff °40-’41, rac. 742-6 
(Pediatrics), has been appointed assoc: 
ate professor of pediatrics at the New 
York University College of Medicine. 

Walter J. Burdette, House Stal 
42-43 (Surgery), has been appointed 
chairman of the department of surgery 
at the new School of Medicine at the 
University of Missouri. 

J. C. Cavagnol, m.a. ’43, pu.p. 
(Chemistry), has become assistant 
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Mergenthaler and Remsen Halls at Johns Hopkins 


laboratory director in analytical chem- 
istry at General Foods’ central laborato- 
ries. 

Robert Joshua Rubin, Engineering 
48-44, Senior Staff apn ’51-’55, has 
been made visiting assistant professor of 
physical chemistry at the University of 
Illinois. 

Theodore Benoni Schwartz, M.p. 43, 
House Staff ’43 (Medicine), has been 
appointed associate professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois. 

Helen Huberty Gilkey, Graduate 
Nurse ’46, has been made director of 
nursing education at South Dakota 
State College. 

Ebenezer Vey, pr. ENG. 48, FAC. ’46- 
48 (Civil Engineering), has been 
appointed professor of civil engineering 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Joseph Harris, m.a. 49, PH.D. ’52 
(Physiological Chemistry), has been 
appointed assistant professor of bio- 
chemistry at Albany Medical College. 

Dorothy Sinclair, m.a. ’49 (History), 
has been given the annual William G. 
Baker, Jr., Award, presented to a 
member of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
staff “for distinguished service”. Miss 
Sinclair has recently resigned from 


Enoch Pratt to accept the position of 
consultant for the State Library of Cali- 
fornia. 

James E. Smith, II, House Staff 
52-54, Fellow °52-’54 (Psychiatry), 
has been appointed an associate direc- 
tor of the Patuxent Institution at 
Jessup, Maryland. 

Bernard A. Fleishman, Senior Staff 
APL ’52-’55, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of mathematics at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 


DEATHS 


Charles M. Block, B.a. ’35, G. ’37- 
38 (Zoology); August 14, 1955. 
Charles Daniel Bowdoin, 

35; September 22, 1955. 

Martin Livingston Bronstein, B.A. 
53; September 24, 1955. 

Paul William Christman, m.p. ’16, 
House Staff 17-18 (Pathology); June 
23, 1955. 

Henry Clinton Collins, Arts ’86-’87; 
August 2, 1955. 

Herman Porter Davidson, M.D. ’17; 
October 9, 1955. 

George Vail Edwards, pPH.p. ’94 
(Philosophy) ; October 5, 1955. 


M.P.H. 
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William H. Hall, Arts 
September 21, 1955. 

Joseph Thomas Horner, Gc. ’96-’97 
(Mathematics) ; January 31, 1955. 

Conrad Jacobson, M.D. ’11, House 
Staff ’11-’12 (Surgery); September 21, 
1955. 

Robert Rider Klunk, McCoy ’51- 
’54; October 13, 1955. 

Sarah Humphreys McCulloch, Me- 
Coy ’41-’42; September 3, 1955. 

Arthur Chester Millspaugh, px.p. ’16 
(Political Science), Fac. 717-18; Sep- 
tember 24, 1955. 

Harry William Mountcastle, pux.p. 
04 (Physics); May 22, 1955. 

Victor Emanuel Nelson, rac. ’17-’19 
(Biochemistry); September 16, 1954. 

Albert Edward Pohmer, McCoy 
18-’19; September 24, 1955. 

Donald Reddick, Fellow ’16-’17 
(Plant Physiology); April 2, 1955. 

Arthur Marriott Shipley, Frac. ’20-’40 
(Surgery); October 16, 1955. 

Georg Friedrich Leopold Tischler, 
Speyer Visiting Professor of Botany 
31-32; January 6, 1955. 

Joseph Maxwell Williams, House 
Staff ’45-’47, rac. ’45-’47 (Medicine); 
September 25, 1955. 
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Three Displaced 


Professors 
Continued from page 13 





Rumanian School in France. ‘Within 
a year after my arrival, the school was 
closed,” he says, “‘to be used by a 
number of people sent to it from the 
Rumanian Embassy. The Sireté later 
exposed many of them as spies and 
expelled them from France.” 

The Communists ordered Dr. Mari- 
nescu to return to his old post at the 
University of Bucharest. He refused. 
What was happening to Rumanian 
education had become all too obvious 
to him, he says. 

Like Dr. Christophorov, Dr. Mari- 
nescu has had the good fortune to re- 
ceive research grants on a continuing 
basis. Before his acceptance under the 
research program, however, he con- 
ducted his studies without outside aid. 
He did so, he says, “not without some 
difficulty.” 

He finds himself exceedingly busy 
these days. In addition to carrying on 
his full-time research, he serves as 
president of the Free Academy, makes 
periodic anticommunist broadcasts for 
the French radio, and directs the Royal 
Rumanian Foundation, an academy of 
Rumanian scholars that Dr. Marinescu 
reorganized in Paris at the request of 
exiled King Michael I, and which now 
has a membership of sixty Rumanian 
scholars in the free world. 


a. BALTRUSAITIS is the one refugee 
of the three who, because of the in- 
tricacies of international politics, is not 
considered “‘stateless.”” He was born in 
Kaunas, Lithuania, and returned there 
as professor of the history of art at the 
University of Kaunas after receiving 
his pu.p. at the Sorbonne. When the 
Russians occupied his country in 1940, 
Dr. Baltrusaitis was a member of the 
Lithuanian legation in Paris. With the 
exception of occasional trips abroad (he 
has lectured at Yale, New York, and 
Harvard Universities and at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art), he has re- 
mained in Paris ever since. 

A prolific art historian, specializing 
in the medieval period, Dr. Baltrusaitis 
has written eleven books since 1929. 
His newly published Anamorphoses ou 
Perspectives Curieuses has received wide 
acclaim. It was published by the Facil- 
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lon Society of America, founded after 
the war to give spiritual help to scholars 
in exile and named in honor of the 
eminent Yale and Sorbonne professor, 
whose daughter Dr. Baltrusaitis mar- 
ried. 

Dr. Baltrusaitis, since his youth, has 
had a deep interest in drawing theatri- 
cal backdrops. He may, say his friends, 
be returning to this interest today. 


\\ HAT of the intellectual life in the 


communist-controlled countries? The 
three refugees’ comments leave no 
doubts of their view of the conditions 
they left behind them when they fled. 

“In a communist country,” one said 
recently [at their request, the identities 
of individual speakers will be withheld 
in these quotations, because of the 
ever-present reprisal threats], ‘every 
professor is controlled. At the beginning 
of the occupation, the Communists in 
my university were few. But soon after- 
wards came the persecution of our 
professors. Some were arrested, some 
expelled; the older professors were ‘re- 
tired.’ The university’s younger faculty 
members were told that their only 
possibilities for advancement were to 
enter the Communist Party. Today, ten 
years later, we know that some of these 
gifted young men have made no prog- 
ress, while others who started four or 
five years later are now full professors.”’ 

“They [the Communists] are obliged 
to use some of the best scientists who 
are not in sympathy with the party but 
who have remained in the country. But 
these scientists now do their research 
in a government institution where they 
will have no contact with students.” 

On students: 

“A student taking an entrance ex- 
amination must have a certificate from 
his neighborhood communist chairman 
and committee. On this certificate they 
indicate his extraction—whether bour- 
geois or worker—and his family’s past 
and political ideas.”’ 

“Through increasing scholarships, 
they’re buying followers,” another said. 
“Readily available records show that 
scholarships make up about fifty per 
cent of their current enrollment, and 
it’s obvious they’re from a class that is 
favorable to the regime.”’ 

On penalties for non-conformance: 

“Tt was a terrible thing to teach 
{name of subject] under the communist 
regime. They wanted all interpretation 
of fact to be in accord with the Marxist 
dogma.”’ 

“A poet friend of mine,” reported 


another, “‘was severely criticized and 
finally censured by the regime for writ. 
ing of beauty—the mountains, the sea, 
the sky. Apparently his offense was 
that he never mentioned a tractor or the 
joy of working for the common good.” 

“A young friend of the familys 
worked as a clerk and studied on the 
side. At four o’clock one morning, a 
Communist and many police came to 
his house, where he lived with his wife, 
child, and grandmother. They entered 
the house and found a manuscript he 
had written on some innocent literary 
subject. According to his wife, the 
Communist called him a spy, and he 
was taken away. He has not been heard 
from since.”’ 

“The university is no longer an 
academy of science and letters, but a 
political institution.” 


E,, each, it took courage to break 
with the old life. 

“It is very depressing to think of the 
psychological changes that took place, 
In 1944-45 I was unafraid. There wag 
Yalta, and the talk in the West. Buti 
late ’45, the tragedy began. Then begaa 
the systematic persecution of individ- 
uals, from professor to peasant. And 
always the demonstration of communist 
strength: tanks, guns, soldiers, police. 
What can a man do?” 

“As a result of my decision not to go 
back to [name of country], they took 
everything away: my citizenship, my 
university chair, my belongings. They 
confiscated all.” 

And occasionally, one alludes to 
risk that still exists. “I’ve always ff 
my ‘disappearance’ is a_ possibility, 
said one, “although I’ve never be 
directly threatened.” 


[. future? 


“When a big power like the Uni 
States can do nothing to combat s 
” said another, 


bh eal 


lite communism, 
can we refugees do? I think there 
but four alternatives: a great warty) 
civil war, free elections, or a slow evoll 
tion in the Communist Party. Tal 
your choice. But in the last case, the 
indoctrination of our youth by th 
time any evolution comes about woul 
probably result in an entirely differen! 
set of national values from those d 
today.” 

Meanwhile, each says, “I contribule 
what I can in the cultural battle.” 

It is a battle, conducted in exile, # 
keep traditions of freedom alive. 
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the Essene settlement where the scrolls : 
originated. , 
He has had the further pleasure of , 
editing the first scholarly results of the 
Rockefeller Museum scrutiny. Frag. ) 
ments of the First Book of Samuel, ; 
older by several hundred years than 
any text previously known, when 
pieced together jigsaw-puzzle fashion 
and translated, made necessary several 
additions to Old Testament text (eg,, 
the age of the prophet Eli at death, ' 
ninety; the réle of young Samuel as a ; 
C Nazarite). An article to this effect by : 
Dr. Cross was published early this year j 
in the Bulletin of the American Schools ‘ 
of Oriental Research. Dr. Cross was then ; 
at the Schools’ Jerusalem branch. The ‘ 
editor of the Bulletin is Dr. Albright. ’ 
As it happens, the December issue ‘ 
of the Bulletin, a quarterly, will be t 
the one hundredth published under . 
Dr. Albright’s editorship. 
He refers to work like this merely as P 
“liaison,” on a plane with his réle in ' 
the decipherment of Ugaritic, the cunei- t 
form language of an area to the north t 
of Palestine, or ancient Canaan. Tablets S 
inscribed in Ugaritic, unearthed only a t 
quarter of a century ago, turned out it 
to be pagan mythology from about 4 
1400 B.C., older than almost all of the t! 
Old Testament and in some respects p 
influencing it. The two scholars who t 
produced this archaeological sensation , 
had been brought together, for this d 
| purpose, by Dr. Albright. b 
ni 
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dubbed Dr. Albright “the world’s lead- 
ing biblical archaeologist.” 

Other archaeologists specify his pot- 
tery work. For years, hunting gold or 
jewelry or at least papyri, excavators 
slighted the ever-present shards that 
make almost any archaeological site 
suggest. to the uninstructed eye, that 
habitation there ended one day long 
ago when the populace smashed every 
last pot over one another’s heads. But 
smithereens of pottery can be more 
useful than the most elaborate and 
immaculate graven idol. For, by com- 
parison and deduction, pottery can be 
arranged into a sequence; and the 
sequence can become a calendar. Pot- 
tery of a given shape, texture, color, 
and surface jpattern-style, occurring 
at a given stratum, provides a surer 
date, sometimes, than do actual in- 
scriptions. Carbon 14 analysis requires 
organic matter, not always present in 
a climate favorable to hordes of hungry 
beetles, and its readings are subject to 
a plus or minus factor of several cen- 
turies, which is too inexact for work 
within recent millennia. 

And the importance of a dating yard- 
stick is at its greatest in an area such as 
Palestine, subject throughout antiquity 
to influences of all kinds from its many 
transients and its mighty neighbors. 
Secular inquiry into the Bible, in par- 
ticular, centers on its historicity and on 
its borrowings and adaptations from 
other religions and secular cultures; 
these, obviously, all require the greatest 
possible certainty as to what happened 
to whom, and where and when. The use 
of pottery in Palestine goes back to 
about 5000 B.C., but when Dr. Al- 
bright first began work there, its chro- 
nology was, from first to last, confusion. 
Now, largely through his reconstruction 
of design changes, three thousand years 
preceding Christ’s birth are not only 
orderly but almost without gaps. 


= the archaeologist some- 
times defines the lure that pulls him 
onward for a whole lifetime in terms of 
synthesis. It is the chance to evaluate 
entire civilizations; to observe or to 
deduce their triumphs and their de- 
feats; to take part in the judgment of 
history. 

Part of the appeal for Dr. Albright, 
when Wendell Phillips sounded him out 
on behalf of his American Foundation 
for the Study of Man’s first Arabian 
expedition, was the fact that, while the 
existence of ruins was known, their 


place on the time scale was a mere 
guess. Before he came away, Dr. Al- 
bright, collaborating with expedition 
epigraphers, had blocked out the 
chronology of four kingdoms. 

The process is a continuous one; 
new evidence dug up at a Hittite city 
in Turkey can (hypothetically) cause a 
reassessment of Hurrian tablets from 
northern Mesopotamia that will in 
turn lead scholars to realign sets of 
Jericho bowls. When Dr. Albright adds 
fifty years to a pottery classification, 
or subtracts one hundred, vast re- 
shuffling ensues. 

In Dr. Albright’s own view, this is 
the most important thing he has been 
able to bring about: the recognition of 
changing forms and a traceable evolu- 
tion in pottery and writing. It is hard 
to believe now, but this sequence 
approach was rejected until recently 
by many archaeologists who insisted on 
looking for isolated objects as they 

















sifted the sands. Worse, Bible students 
were rejecting the findings of archaeol- 
ogy. That, too, has changed. 


es however, Dr. Albright 
is more likely to be remembered for 
his successes in identifying biblical 
place names. Uninterrupted usage, or 
excavated inscriptions, or agreement 
with ancient descriptions, have by now 
tied down virtually all place names in 
both Testaments. Among the latest is 
Tirzah, the capital of Israel for half a 
century or so in the time of Jeroboam I 
and his successors. Pére Roland de 
Vuux, a French Dominican and ar- 
chaeologist who has had a major réle 
in the Dead Sea cave discoveries, has 
recently confirmed Dr. Albright’s identi- 
fication of Tirzah,.where he is now 
digging. It was Dr. Albright who first 
correctly identified Ugarit, and Mari 
in what is now Iraq, as well as Lachish, 
the capital captured by Sennacherib, 
and many other sites in Palestine. 

An earlier, separate instance of re- 
nown is nonbiblical—in his phrase, 
“progress toward” decipherment of a 
dozen inscriptions found on the Sinai 
Peninsula in 1905 by the English 
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archaeologist, Flinders Petrie, and 
added to by more recent excavations. 
The site was the royal Egyptian tur- 
quoise mines, but the writing, which 
was alphabetic, appeared to be Semitic. 
The period was roughly 1450 B.C. In 
Dr. Albright’s reading, the phrases are 
principally devotional: imported la- 
borers hoping to placate pagan di- 
vinities. 

In Palestine itself, objects bearing 
still. older writing have been found. 
But the scratchings are brief and un- 
decipherable. The Sinai inscriptions 
rate, for a while at least, as the oldest 
translatable precursor of all modern 
Occidental alphabets. 


; = remains the opinion of the 
detached outsider, Edmund Wilson, 
who came to Baltimore to talk to Dr. 
Albright while writing his book on the 
Dead Sea scrolls. Intellectually some- 
thing of a universal man _ himself— 
novelist, playwright, poet, and essayist, 
not to mention reader of classical 
Greek and modern Russian in the 
original—Wilson voices amazement at 
the range of Dr. Albright’s interests. 

It is questionable, even, whether Dr. 
Albright is a humanist or a scientist. 
Archaeology is always ranked with the 
humanities; his second subject in col- 
lege, however, was mathematics. Last 
April, he was elected to membership 
in the National Academy of Sciences. 
(He and the late James Henry Breasted 
are the only two archaeologists in the 
Academy’s history to be so honored.) 
On another plane, his outlook embraces 
both areas, and more: philosophy, par- 
ticularly philosophies of history. His 
own, a conspectus of continents and 
centuries, he defines in his book From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, published 
in 1940, as inductive and “organismic.” 
Admitting ‘a conviction that the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the time 
of Christ represented the closest ap- 
proach to a rational unified culture 
that the world has yet seen,” he divides 
mankind’s record into six major periods 
and suggests that a seventh may now 
be forming—without predicting its 
course. 


| en disturbing thoughts on civil- 
ization perhaps come naturally to an 
archaeologist, working as he does in the 
debris of men’s aspirations. Even so, 
some men specialize only in the routes 
of cisalpine aqueducts under consuls 
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born on third Thursdays; others write 
a survey of the whole people and cul- 
ture. Such is The Archaeology of Pales- 
tine, a learned paperback by Dr. Al- 
bright that was published in 1949 and 
soon sold out. It has been reprinted 
several times. It covers the land of the 
Bible from remote prehistory (down to 
about 3000 B.C., the period in which, 
Dr. Albright says, recent archaeological 
advance has been greatest of all) 
through the Roman period. The book is 
one of a series on archaeology published 
by Penguin Books, the head of which, 
when last heard from, had ducked out 
of his office and gone off to Iraq so he, 
too, could dig. 


1, such a context, the element that 
particularly stirs lay curiosity is re- 
ligion. Intentionally or no, subjectivity 
may take over at any point. One Dead 
Sea cave scroll, a manual of discipline 
for the Essene sect, has embroiled Ed- 
mund Wilson and Frank Cross—sturdy 
nonbeliever and stanch Presbyterian, 
respectively—in a theological wrangle 
of large proportions. 

The background of William Foxwell 
Albright is John Wesley Methodism. 
He was the son of missionaries assigned 
to Chile. The atmosphere of his early 
years was strongly anti-Catholic, he 
recalled in a self-portrait in the book 
American Spiritual Autobiographies, 
published in 1948. But the physical 
infirmities visited upon him early in 
life gave him sympathy for underdogs 
and minorities in general. In later 
years he developed a remarkable ability 
to get along with people who could not 
get along with each other. Edmund 
Wilson says that during Dr. Albright’s 
years in Palestine he could make, im- 
promptu, a banquet speech in flawless 
Hebrew one evening and another the 
next in flawless Arabic. As for the 
Church of Rome, his wife, four sons, 
and three daughters-in-law are Cath- 
olics. 

Dr. Albright himself remains a Meth- 
odist. More important, he considers 
himself an “orthodox Christian theist”’ 
who believes that what happened in 
Palestine in the first half of the first 
century A.D. was “a genuine mutation” 
in religion. He is not a fundamentalist— 
what serious archaeologist could main- 
tain that the world dates from 4004 
B.C.?—but, again and again, the 
mounds of the Near East have yielded 
proof, to him, that from Exodus on, the 
Bible is factual. As for the earlier 
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legendariness, he suspects that modern 
man, if unable to record or communicate 
the chronicle of the foregoing genera- 
tions except by word of mouth, would 
be a bit imaginative himself. 


B. and large, however, theology 
occupies his time less than philosophy, 
and philosophy less than ceramics, 
Egyptology, Assyriology, epigraphy, 
and human geography. As a child, 
owing to severe nearsightedness and 
an injury to his left hand, he was un- 
able to take part in outdoor games; 
instead, he read his parents’ books, and 
by the age of eight he was deep in the 
thrall of archaeology. Taken to the 
United States at twelve, to the rural 
Middle Western home of his Cornish, 
Ulster Irish, French Canadian, and 
Hessian German grandparents, he did 
farm work summers that made him 
more robust and did odd jobs winters 
to pay his way through Upper Iowa 
University, a small denominational 
school. It added Greek and Latin to the 
Spanish and German he had learned in 
South America; on his own, in college, 
he studied Hebrew and Assyrian. His 
graduate-scholarship application to the 
Johns Hopkins University’s Oriental 
Seminary brought an immediate and 
favorable response. 

His training for archaeology hap- 
pened to be ideal. Undergraduate life in 
the ivied East might well have given 
him expensive tastes; riding the rods 
as an itinerant farm laborer toughened 
him in a manner that later impressed 
the Bedouins. Actually, he mastered 
the hobo art of sleeping on freights 
better than he mastered the desert art 
of sleeping aboard a camel; it’s a bad 
fall, from atop a rolling hump onto the 
stony ground. But nobody rides camels 
any more, on expeditions (and, for that 
matter, freight cars no longer have 
rods); for Arabia, Wendell Phillips 
had obtained Power Wagons from the 
Chrysler automobile people. 


L, all his Near East adventures, Dr. 
Albright has never been so much as 
robbed. (Several archaeologists have 
been murdered.) He has never carried 
a gun. His stature is impressive, and 
so is his command of common-man 
Arabic. (Whether any of the locals 
took “Brofessor [Arabic has no p] al- 
Breit” for a Moslem, however, is 
doubtful.) Partly his immunity to 
thieves has been due to luck. But the 


big factor has been a conspicuous lack 
of funds. Archaeology field trips are 
usually short on money anyhow, but 
his were probably the most inexpensive 
in Palestine. Arab workmen have been 
known to lighten their toil by discussing 
the apparent order of wealth among 
their Western employers and deciding 
whom it would be most strategic to 
murder first, once gold were found in 
the digging. But the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine were as poor, in that re- 
gard, as the modern ones: no gold. Dr. 
Albright, traveling light, would take 
even a minimum of dictionaries along, 
to the bafflement of his colleagues. 

Nor, in all his expeditions, has Dr. 
Albright ever had malaria. He even 
escaped dysentery, his first six years, 
though, later, sandfly fever felled him 
for a while. Capable of going all day 
without water, he could order his 
stomach to be calm and await its turn 
for days at a time. The zillion fleas to 
which the Near East is a great and 
gorgeous bloodbath would craw! all 
over him but never bite. He could sleep 
in places where Arabs themselves 
silently folded their tents and _ stole 
away. And despite all the resources at 
his linguistic command, when some- 
thing would go wrong in Arabia, his 
usual expletive was, ‘‘Heavens.” 

But of all these near-incredible traits 
and immunities, the one that most 
deeply impressed (and _ distressed) 
Wendell Phillips was Dr. Albright’s 
capacity, and desire, for work. In 
Qataban and Sheba Phillips records 
numbly that “Professor Albright . . . is 
always up and cheerful at five in the 
morning. Within a few minutes, in his 
eagerness...for the day’s work [he] 
manages without fail to rouse the en- 
tire expedition....” Natives would 
come, Phillips adds, “from miles around 
to marvel at the elderly Sahib without 
hair who never ceased working.” 


D. ALBRIGHT was then a few weeks 
short of sixty; that was more than four 
years ago. After the manner of wives 
generally, his will have urged him to 
make no more field digs. But Schliemann 
was in his sixties when he began ex- 
cavating Tiryns; Flinders Petrie was 
still hard at it, in Palestine, years after 
his eightieth birthday. Two years ago 
Dr. Albright, inserting a speaking trip 
in Israel between his labors on the 
new French and the revised English 
versions of The Archaeology of Palestine, 
suffered a severe attack of nervous ex- 
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haustion and had to slow down. But 
another field trip—one on which he did 
not need to assume the burdens of 
leadership—to the vast, blanketed 
ruins in Yemen, whence a monarch set 
out, one day about 950 B.C., to visit a 
rich and powerful king up north in 
Israel, taking with her famous gifts, 
this queen of Saba... 

Or, if political conditions remain un- 
favorable there, then another trip to 
the Palestine sites that he worked so 
fruitfully in the 1920’s and 1930’s, at 
Bethel or Moab or Petra or Tell Beit 
Mirsim; or at one of the newer sites 
being excavated by scholars of the 
Israeli Department of Antiquities... . 


(.. thing gives him no pause what- 
soever: the future of archaeology. By 
now Palestine has been fairly well 
worked over, at least in respect to sites 
not underneath present habitation. 
(Jerusalem, itself, actually is regarded 
as holding little promise, even if build- 
ings could be removed; its several 
captors destroyed too thoroughly). Yet 
much remains. 

“What’s been dug up already, and 
removed or destroyed,” says Dr. Al- 
bright in another arresting generaliza- 
tion, “comes to less than five per cent 
of the total.” 

The slowness thus far is a good thing, 
in a way. Archaeology is ever improving 
its methods. Schliemann at Troy, by 
today’s standards, was on a historical 
and gemological gold rush. But an 
American, Carl Blegen, in this century 
was able to go back and, digging on 
the fringes of Schliemann’s craters, 
gather a great quantity of scientific 
data. Palestine—an archaeological 
rather than a geographical term, and 
politically divided today by the Israeli- 
Jordanian frontier patrols—offers not 
only lodes to be reworked but hundreds 
of wholly virgin mounds—and new 
caves, perhaps? 

William Foxwell Albright started 
digging there when it was in good part 
a matter of unstrapping shovels from 
donkey packs and pitching in. He fore- 
sees, before long, a model archaeologist 
who, like the biologist or psychologist, 
will need higher mathematics to help 
him in his analyses. He himself hopes, 
as student and consultant, to be around 
for still more of the excitement. Be- 
cause there will be exciting times: 

“What all may still be awaiting dis- 
covery, who can say? But I believe the 
greatest finds are still in the future.” 





BLAKESLEE-LANE 


Gus Van Beek, research associate in the Oriental Seminary at Johns Hopkins, 
stands beside a vase unearthed at Hajar bin Humeid in South Arabia, and which 
he is in the process of reconstructing. He uses household cement to put the fragments 
together and fills in holes with a plaster composition (note completed vase in back- 
ground). On the shelves are boxes of fragments that have not yet been studied. 
One three-month expedition affords material which may take years to study. 


SEQUEL TO AN EXPEDITION 


bee project on the present work 
schedule of William Foxwell Al- 
bright is publication, in scholarly 
form, of the results of the 1950 and 
1951 Arabian expeditions of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Study of Man. 
The expeditions, organized by Wendell 
Phillips, were the first important Occi- 
dental attempt to investigate the ruins 
of four once-flourishing Arabian monar- 
chies. In Bible times, the overland 
spice route from India skirted along 
the south and west of the great Rub‘ al 
Khali; taxes from the traders supported 
the kingdoms of Hadhramaut, Qata- 
ban, Ma’in, and Saba. 

With large contributions of equip- 
ment from American corporations—and 
Dr. Albright as chief archaeologist— 
the first two phases of the expeditions 
surpassed expectations. Exhumed from 
under tons of sand, Timna (see page 7), 
capital of Qataban, yielded the first 
scientific information on pre-Moham- 
medan civilizations in that region. 
Other useful data were obtained nine 
miles away at the mound called Hajar 
bin Humeid, where a slice fifty feet 


deep was cut, down below all evidence 
of former habitation, in order to estab- 
lish a pottery sequence. 

Qataban is situated within Britain’s 
Aden Protectorate; Saba, whose queen 
once journeyed north to meet Solomon, 
is in Yemen. Moving on to Saba, Phil- 
lips’ experts met with a setback. The 
group, caught in the middle of a royal- 
family row, finally had to leave without 
even loading its equipment—or its 
archaeological specimens. In this phase, 
the chief archaeologist was Dr. Frank 
P. Albright, a former graduate student 
under, but no relation to, Dr. W. F. Al- 
bright. 

The Qatabanian relics are enough, 
even so, to fill half a dozen large vol- 
umes. Edited by Dr. Albright and to 
be published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press, the series is expected to begin 
appearing next year. Right now, in 
Gilman Hall at Johns Hopkins, 3,500 
tablets, pieces of pottery, and other 
findings ornament two rooms and fill 
scores of boxes (as in the background 
of the photograph above). The floors 
are dusty with the sands of Araby. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM NOVEMBER 18 TO DECEMBER 31 


HOLIDAYS 


Crass Day—Courses in the Homewood 
Schools will be suspended at 1 p.m. in 
order to permit the class activities to be 
conducted without competition from the 
more serious things in life (Friday, Nov. 
18). 

THANKsGIvING—The Homewood Schools 
including McCoy College will recess for 
the holiday from Thursday, Nov. 24 
through Sunday, Nov. 27. The School of 
Hygiene and Public Health will end its 
first quarter and begin Thanksgiving 
recess on Wednesday, Nov. 23. The second 
quarter will begin on Monday, Nov. 28. 
The School of Advanced International 
Studies will suspend classes on Thursday, 
Nov. 24. 

Curistuas Recess—Christmas falls on 
Sunday this year. The Homewood Schools 
will suspend classes from Thursday, Dec. 
22 through Wednesday, Jan. 4. The School 
of Advanced International Studies will 
recess on Saturday, Dec. 17 and resume 
on Monday, Jan. 2. The School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health will recess at 5 
p.m. on Thursday, Dec. 22 and resume on 
Monday, Jan. 2. The School of Medicine 
will recess from Saturday, Dec. 24 through 
Monday, Jan. 2. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

Lost Cities or BrsticaL ARABIA—A special 
exhibition based on archaeological finds 
in South Arabia, some of which are dis- 
cussed in the article “The Archaeologist” 
beginning on page 4 of this issue (Saturday, 
Nov. 12 through Saturday, Dec. 31 at the 
Walters Gallery, Charles and Centre 
Streets, Baltimore). 

Curistmas Carou Step-Sinc—This annual 
concert by the Glee Club (for which the 
University’s Christmas tree and the Gil- 
man Hall tower are specially lighted) is 
one of the pleasantest and most moving of 
Johns Hopkins traditions, and one in 
which the public is invited to take part 
(on the main steps of Gilman Hall, Thurs 
day, Dec 15 at 8 p.m.). 

ANNUAL CuristmaAs ASSEMBLY—Season’s 
greetings from the Glee Club, the band, and 
others, in a program that is always among 
the most popular of the year. Open to the 
public without charge (Friday, Dec. 16 at 
10 a.m. in Shriver Hall). 

Tue Woman’s CLtus—The annual Christmas 
Tea will be held on Sunday, Dec. 18 in 
Levering Hall (time to be announced). 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the current Uni- 
versity year may obtain a card without 
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charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
BaskETBALL—The season opens this month 
Johns Hopkins vs. SWARTHMORE on 
Saturday, Dee. 10 (away); DICKINSON on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.); DELAWARE on 
Thursday, Dec. 15 (away); GETTYSBURG 
on Saturday, Dec. 17. (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.) 


TIE 


WreEstTLING—The season opens on Friday, 
Dec. 16 with a match between Johns 
Hopkins and WESTERN MARYLAND (away), 


TELEVISION 


Tommorrow’s CaREERS—The Johns Hop- 
kins University’s television program: Novy, 
19—Foreign Service; Nov. 26—Airline 
Service; Dec. 3—Advertising Executive; 
Dec. 10—Sanitary Engineer; Dec. 17— 
Headmaster; Dec. 24—Choral Director; 
(Saturdays at 10 p.m., Eastern Time, over 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; in some cities the 
program is seen via delayed telecast, in 
which case readers should consult their 
local newspaper listings for day and time), 


DRAMA 


Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA—The 
Johns Hopkins Playshop will present the 
Shakespearean play for the first time in 
many years. (Friday and Saturday, Novy. 
18 and 19 at 8:30 p.m., and at 2:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, in Shriver Hall. All tickets 
are $1.20; further information may be 
obtained by telephoning the office of the 
Playshop, the Johns Hopkins University.) 

Tue Hasty Heart—The Barnstormers, 
student dramatic group, will give per 
formances of their annual fall-term play on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, Dec. 9, 
10, and 11 (details to be announced), 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION—A 
dinner meeting of alumni in the Philadel- 
phia area. (Wednesday, Nov. 30 at the 
Barclay Hotel. Cocktails at 6 p.m., dinner 
following. For reservations, contact Albert 
Dickman, 1415 Erie Ave., Philadelphia 
40.) 


LECTURES & CONFERENCES 

University Lectrure—Benjamin H. Willier, 
Henry Walters professor of zoology, will 
speak on “Exploring the Embryo” in 8 
lecture that is open to the public without 
charge (Wednesday, Dec. 14 at 4:15 p.m. 
in Room 1, Remsen Hall). 

CONFERENCES FOR CORPORATION EXECU- 
TIVES—The second of this year’s con- 
ferences will deal with ‘‘The Current 
Situation in the Middle East” (Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Dec. 18 and 14 at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D.C.; for 
further information write the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced Internatioual 
Studies, 1906 Florida Ave., N.W., Wasb- 
ington 9, D.C.). 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF Puysic1ans—At 
all-day meeting of the Maryland-Distriet 
of Columbia region. (Saturday, Nov. 19 
in Hurd Hall, starting at 9 a.m.) 
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When the gun failed, 


they used a tablespoon 


Hz LEARNED acting the hard way, barn- 
storming frontier towns by barge and stage- 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 

One night in Houston, a Texan even sug- 
gested the troupe tour through Indian coun- 
try, carrying their stage weapons for protec- 
tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said he 
had shivered when he imagined himself fac- 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only with a 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire had 
several times “compelled our heavy villain to 
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commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 

By the 1860's, Jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. When he played his famous 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night” 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Busi- 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that every- 
one could get a chance to see him act. 


They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere be- 
cause he was a genius at making people 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkles 
in the spirit of America. Like Jefferson, 
Americans still know how to travel a hard 
road and smile when the going’s roughest. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy These confident Americans are the real 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as ; ; 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. regularly—and hold onto them! 


wealth of our nation. And they are the real 
reason why our country’s Savings Bonds 
rank among the world’s finest investments. 


you cannot find a surer, safer way than 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in them 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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In the vigor of its free institutions! 
lies America’s greatest strength . . 
and the hope of all humanity. To} 
do his part toward keeping them! 
strong...to have a part in making! 


them even stronger...is the re- 


sponsibility—indeed the privilege 


—of every free man. 
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